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The place of translations in the study of the 
Classics is a theme of great contemporaneous inter- 
est to many classical students, especially in the West, 
remote and near, where courses are not infrequently, 
I believe, given in Greek literature by instructors 
of Greek to pupils who know not a word of Greek 
and where efforts are making constantly to stimu- 
late interest in the Classics by giving performances 
of Greek plays in English. The matter has already 
received some attention in The Classical Weekly 
(see 1.122-124, 129-132, 3.241, 4.9-10). The subject 
is taken up again now because of some especially 
illuminating remarks by Professor Gildersleeve, than 
whom no scholar is better entitled to speak on the 
subject, in the current number of the American 
Journal of Philology (31.358-361, in Brief Mention). 
Professor Gildersleeve is concerned first of all 
with the form of translations, particularly with the 
use of rhyme in translations ; in his conviction rhyme 
is a dangerous tool, whose faulty use results not in- 
frequently in massacre of the helpless original. He 
passes on to a brief consideration of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray's translation of Euripides's Iphigenia in 
Tauris. One sentence of this brief consideration is 
striking: "The best plan for the Grecian would be 
to read Professor Murray's Iphigenia as if it were 
an original poem and try to find in it the charm 
that Professor Murray's renderings have for those 
who see Euripides only through his eyes". 

Presently Professor Gildersleeve writes as fol- 
lows: 

But as I turn from the translation to the original 
I am reminded of those who are ready to say, in 
illustration of a familiar thesis, that an intelli- 
gent reader, innocent of Greek, will get much more 
out of Gilbert Murray's translation or transcription 
than can possibly be squeezed out of the original by 
the schoolboy, who painfully puts together what 
are to him the disjected members of a Greek 
sentence and clothes them, not with the vernacular 
— that might be amusing — but with the piebald lingo 
that has been handed down from schoolmaster 
to schoolmaster as the proper attire for the classics. 
To the true Grecian a little Greek is better than 
none. Even the proper names are untranslatable. 
The finest line in Racine, says Gautier, is "la fille 
<Je Minos et de Pasiphae", which occurs suspiciouslv 
early in the Phedre, just the position in which favor- 
ite verses are apt to occur. But "Minos and Pasi- 
phae" in English has no such effect as "Minos et 
Pasiphae" in French, and Pope's Iphigenia and 
Professor Murray's Iphigenia lack the dactylic surge 



of the Greek 'I<piyima, whose other and queenlier 
name is '\<t>i&vatrea. 

Translation is indeed a hopeless task, but this 
very hopelessness is, in a sense, the measure of its 
usefulness as an initiation into the spirit of the 
author and of the language. No better way of 
introducing the novice to the curiosa felicitas of 
Horace than a close study of the Commentarius ad 
modum Minelli, the ordo of the Dauphin edition. 
Every change of a word is for the worse and the 
schoolboy learns why. 
Later, Professor Gildersleeve says : 
. . . the horse is sometimes a very inconvenient 
animal to the translator, and 'steed' is generally 
accepted as a poetical equivalent. So Jebb, ac- 
counted the prince of translators, renders eiiirrov 
rache x<V as 'this land of goodly steeds'. By the 
way e&- in compounds is often negligible and I 
should prefer to say 'Land of steeds' as Burns says 
'Land of cakes'. True, 'steed' is a fine old A.-S. 
word, but it means 'stallion' when it does not mean 
'mare', and the Authorized version which is chiefly 
concerned with chariots does not use it. So here 
we have to do with a chariot. The steed does 
not work so well in harness and we feel the same 
incongruity that amuses us when we read 
Barbs, barbs, alas! how swift you flew 
Her neat postwagon trotting in. 
The little word re in Mev4\aos ' Aya/U/may re is a 
resurgent trouble. Every Grecian feels the differ- 
ence between re and *al, but to reproduce it would 
cost more than it comes to and would thus violate 
one of the great canons of translation. t« links. 
Combine it with <toI and we have a pair of hand- 
cuffs, a pair of nippers such as Socrates claps on 
the notorious brace of Sophists, <3 Ei$tSriii4 re ralAiow- 
ciSwpc. But despite the canon j-ust cited, Professor 
Murray is overborne by his feeling for re and inter- 
prets it by 'linked king with king'. All this is 
fourth form erudition, but the fact abides, that for 
everyone who knows Greek at all this fantastic pro- 
cession of caps and bells dances down the margin of 
every translation from beginning to end. C. K. 



What has been written above reminds me of an 
article in The School Review for September (18.488- 
490) entitled Cribbing and the Use of Printed Trans- 
lations, by Mr. M. M. Skinner, of Leland Stanford 
University. However, Mr. Skinner writes with Ger- 
man ever in mind and from a strictly pedagogical 
standpoint. Critics of the Classics and teachers 
of the Classics both are all too prone to forget 
that most of the complaints that are brought against 
the teaching and study of the Classics can with 
equal truth be brought against the teaching of 
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modern languages, a task which I for one am prone 
to regard as far easier than that of the teacher of 
the Classics. To this matter I think I shall recur 
presently, citing utterances of Professor Grandgent 
concerning the teaching of French. From this point 
of view Mr. Skinner's brief article has interest for 
us. Again some of his definite suggestions — a better 
adaptation of the texts set for reading to the stu- 
dents' stage of advancement and powers and the 
development of the students' capacity to read (in 
a word the cultivation of power over the language) 
reflect exactly some of the results of the endless dis- 
cussion of the method (s) of teaching and studying 
the Classics. C. K. 



BYWAYS OF ROMAN VERSE 

(Concluded from Page 14) 

Let us now glance at the Roman poet as a lover 

of nature, of the flowers, the birds, the landscape. 

By the great classic writers landscape was valued 

merely as a stage setting 1 . For instance, take 

Horace's description of Soracte in Winter. It serves 

as a framework on which to hang a beautiful ode 

to youth and pleasure. 

Vast white Soracte towering now I see 

In snow thick-mantled : nor can each bending tree 

Sustain its crystal load, and streamlets 

Halt in their flow at the frost's sharp bidding. 

Dispel the bleakness, heaping upon the hearth 

Great logs in plenty, and with unstinted mirth 

Broach now that jar of strong old Sabine, 

O Thaliarchus — the double lipped one. 

All else to Gods leave ; they who can swift restrain 

The wild winds warring with the tumultuous main; 

Nor cypresses nor ancient ash trees 

Toss in the blast their gaunt leafless branches. 

Cease then to question, "What will the morrow 

bring?" 

Count up for profit what the day's chance shall fling 

Before thee ; nor sweet love nor dances 

Spurn thou, O Youth, in the bloom of living, 

Ere age's whiteness show in thy saddened look. 

Now let the park shades, let sweet secluded nook 

And gentle whisperings at nightfall 

Call thee, my boy, at the hour of trysting. 

Now let gay laughter ring from some deep recess 

Betraying maiden hiding from thy caress: 

Now catch the kiss in playful wrestle ; 

Catch it twixt fingers resisting coyly. 

This splendid classic stands in sharp contrast to the 

treatment of the nature themes that follow. Nature 

for nature's sake we find only in the poets of 

the Byways. Nature may not inspire the loftiest 

flights of poetic fancy, but her inspiration is no 

less real, and very sweetly did some of these 

l See, however, Miss Haight's article in The Classical Weekly 
3.242-247. 



obscure poets respond to it. The Romans were a 
flower loving race as their descendants are to this 
day; and above all blossoms they loved the rose. 
Associated with the worship of Venus, the rose 
became a cult in itself and a symbol of the exquisite 
and perishable beauty of youth, the beauty of a 
young girl. Luxorius to the hundred-leaf rose, the 
lovely rose of Provence, thus pays tribute: 

Surely the golden sun with the glow of his rising 

hath tinged thee, 
Choosing thee, beautiful bud, one of his glorious 

beams. 
Or if thou be the mythed Cypris Rose, of an 

hundred rare petals, 
Into thee Venus hath poured her life torrent's 

crimson streams. 
Star of all flowers art thou, the Light Giver come 

to our gardens: 
Thee for thy fragrance and tints Heaven's own 

honor beseems. 
Florus, elsewhere seen as the disenchanted lover 
and cynic, still retained sentiment enough to be a 
passionate devotee of the rose. He writes: 
Roses have come: they have come! to the balmy 

magic of Springtime. 
One day reveals but a spray, the bud scarce showing 

upon it: 
Next the pyramids green, all swelling with promise 

of beauty: 
Third the calyx divides: the fourth brings the 

flower's perfection. 
Ah ! they will wither today, except in the morning 

you cull them. 

Among nature poems may be placed a skit introduc- 
ing Cupid, a piece of sheer fun by Modestinus : 

Cupid, the saucy kid, by winged sleep conquered 

was lying 
Midway a myrtle copse in grasses spangled with 

dewdrops. 
Then from the dark abode of Dis some spirits came 

flying, 
Gathering warily round— these ghosts with his fires 

he had tortured — 
Then follow some verses rhyming alternately in 
present subjunctives of the first and third conjuga- 
tions, half their comedy lurking in the jingle: 

"Ecce mens venator", ait; "hunc", Phaedra, "ligemus". 
Crudelis, "Crinem", clamabat Scylla, "metamus". 
Colchis et orba Procne, "Numerosa caede necemus". 
Didon et Canace, "Saevo gladio perimamus". 
Myrrha, "Meis ramis", Euhadneque, "igne creme- 
mus". 

"Hunc", Arethusa inquit Byblisque, "in fonte nece- 
mus". 

Here the sleepy urchin wakes with a yawn, sees 
his spooky enemies and without so much as a twinge 



